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EDITORIAL 





The Real Issue in Japan 


Despite all that has been explained, 
many good and intelligent people cannot 
understand the reluctance of any official 
body in our church to give all possible 
encouragement to the _ International 
Christian University to be established in 
Japan. 

Since we have discussed most of the 
phases of this problem before, we do 
not expect to go over them all again, 
but because our recent General Assembly 
sustained our Board of World Missions 
in declining to assume any responsibility 
or to contribute any money to the pro- 
ject, it is necessary that the matter be 
more fully clarified at this time. 

The financial question is irrelevant, 
for cooperation does not depend upon a 
contribution of money (the Episcopal 
church has made no official gift but is co- 
operating fully), and our executive 
secretary himself says that if the project 
were a hospital there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever. 

The central issue here is important, 
not simply because of the ICU, but more 
particularly because of policies which 
are affecting our total work in Japan. 
It is crucial in our relationships with 
other evangelical groups there and in 
regard to any and all cooperative pro- 
grams which seek to carry the gospel 
to the Japanes? now and in the years to 
come. The ICU is incidental but illus- 
trative. Therefore it is highly important 
in shaping our policy for the future. 

Why, some are asking, was no effort 
made in the Assembly to gain approval 
of the ICU? 

The answer is not hard to find, for 
everyone realized that on such a matter 
a policy cannot be forced over the head 
of an executive secretary or a Board or 
the Mission itself. These people have 
to execute the program and, manifestly, 
they cannot carry out a program with 
which they are not in sympathy. 

But why are they not in sympathy 
with the ICU? The answer is made 
clear: because, as Dr. Fulton said to the 
Assembly, they have ‘‘misgivings about 
the message”’ of the institution. (Then 


Dr. Fulton said, ‘“‘I stand with the mis- 
sion absolutely on this.’’) 

The executive secretary clarified the 
issue further when he said, “The word 
Christian is so broadly used as to include 
men of almost epposing positions in the 
matter of faith.’”” It would not be 
enough, he said, that such men were 
vouched for by ‘some _ Protestant 
church.”’ 

That, it seems clear, is the one and 
only issue. 

In fact, it has long been recognized. 
Last year, one of our most influential 
missionaries in Japan was invited to the 
trustees’ meeting in Gotemba. He was 
invited to become a member of the trus- 
tees, but he declined. He was then in- 
vited to come as an observer and guest 
which he did, serving as a translator 
during the meeting. At one point in 
the meeting he was asked again to take 
full membership among the trustees, 
but he declined, saying, ‘‘I know the uni- 
versity is not prepared to accept the doc- 
trinal statement which I would submit 
and therefore I am not in a position to 
accept membership.’’ 

That, of course, is true; but it is also 
a novel approach, because in none of 
the united or cooperative educational 
ventures which we have with non-Pres- 
byterian groups do we make this the re- 
quirement for our cooperation. In our 
various cooperating bodies we respect 
each other’s personal commitments and 
we agree upon 2 central loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as Divine Lord and Savior, or we 
accept the various professions which 
people of other communions make at 
face value just as we expect them to 
accept our own. (The Japan institu- 
tion, by the way, has more safeguards 
than any cooperative effort of which we 
know.) 

All this brings us back to the central 
question of our ability to cooperate with 
our fellow-Christians in great under- 
takings. On the home front and in 
many areas abroad we have settled the 
question. It is to be deeply regretted 

Continued on page 8.) 

















Letters to the Editors 





An Experienced Elder Evaluates the Assembly 





Highlights and Observations 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
An Elder’s Impressions of the General 
Assembly 


Some of the Highlights 


1. A moderator who knew the rules, who 
was prompt, fair, courteous and firm. 

2. An able and intelligent and helpful 
clerk who kept everybody in the straight 
and narrow path. 

3. Excellent food and accommodations 
by the Massanetta Springs management. 

4. The docket was well planned and 
rigidly adhered to with negligible varia- 
tion. 


5. The devotional programs had been 


carefully planned in advance by Dr. 
Warner Hall. Also the Sunday preaching 
service, the communion service, the song 


entertainment, and 
educational exhibit. 

6. The setting apart in advance of defi- 
nite times and places for committee meet- 
ings. 

7. The appointment in advance of com- 
mittees with an equal number of ministers 
and elders so that every one could have a 
art in the work of the Assembly. 

8. The conscientious attention of the 
commissioners to the business of the court, 
as they had been enjoined by the stated 
clerk in the Blue Book. 

9. Several uplifting addresses: among 
them the sermon by the retiring modera- 
tor, the sermon on Sunday by Dr. Diehl, 
remarks by Mrs. Harrington, debates by 
Warner Hall and others, reports by Dr. 
James McCord and others. 


the Sunday evening 


Some Observations 


1. It is probably unbecoming in an elder 
to write this paragraph. This commis- 
sioner has not attended a meeting of the 
Assembly since it met in Orlando, Fla., in 
1916. He gained impressions there which 
he hoped to find changed in the 1950 As- 
sembly, but was disappointed. Of course, 
there are leaders in any group as large 
as our Assembly and groups of leaders. 
Of course, also, the ministers are much 
better versed in the work of the church 
and should take the lead. Yet, elders need 
to be trained to take important part in 
chureh courts and learn more about the 
work of the church through its courts. At 
this Assembly (1) with the exception of 
the retiring moderator, no elder was chair- 
man of a committee, (2) with one excep- 
tion, no elder took part in a devotional, 


(3) no elder was called on to lead in 
prayer, (4) no elder was called on to “say 
grace” at the table. These are little 


things, but why not train up the elders 
to take part in all the activities of the 
Assembly. More active participation on 
the part of the laymen is desirable. 

2. Are standing committees desirable in 
the Assembly? Certainly. They furnish 
an opportunity to ministers and elders 
without distinction to exchange views and 
debate important matters presented to 
them. It is in the democratic way. Should 
the committee do its own thinking or 
should it depend on the thoughts of the 


Board to which it corresponds? In the 
committee on which this commissioner 
served the opinion was expressed more 


than once that we should follow the lead 
of the Board because its members knew 
more about the matters in hand and had 
studied the questions longer and with more 
light. The Board was quite willing to 
accept the invitation to serve as advocate, 
so much so that two members of the Board 
were present most of the time and the 
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re-entered as 


secretary practically al] the time, and the 
committee accepted the leadership of the 
Board with singular unanimity. Was this 
true of other committtees and Boards? 
If so, why have committees? They should 
be useful and independent, 

3. The Assembly is a democratic body 
with every member having a vote on every 
question. Is it a political body, religiously 
political, that is? If political, must there 
be lobbying on the part of its partisans? 
Long before leaving home for the Assem- 
bly every commissioner was fully in- 
formed On certain matters that were to 
come before the Assembly and was told in 
no uncertain ms how he was to vote 
on such matters if he wanted to be con- 
sidered a good Southern Presbyterian. 
There was no abatement in the campaign 
after the Assembly was reached. The or- 
ganization was complete. Maybe that is 
the way to run the highest court in the 
Southern Presbyterian church, 

4. Were the results of the Assembly 
worth the money spent on it? Certainly 
this commissioner did not earn his “Keep,” 
and there may have been others. 
thought worthy of consideration that the 
work of our church could prosper just as 
much and possibly more if our Assembly 
met every third year or even every fourth 
year, our synods every two years and our 
presbyteries once a year? As far as the 
Assembly is concerned, the machinery 
could function just as satisfactorily with 
fewer meetings if the Boards are to 
supervise the deliberations of the commit- 
tees. 

And think of the saving of money and 
time. We could send more missionaries. 
We might even help build a Christian uni- 
versity in Japan. There would be more 
money for education and for local budgets 
and building programs and for the Pro- 
gram of Progress. The ministers would 
have more time for pastoral work and for 
reading and for preparation of sermons, 
and elders could get more practice in 
visitation evangelism. Maybe these are 
not valid reasons. 

DANIEL A. PENICK. 

Austin, Texas. 


Massanetta Is Not Guilty 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I commend you upon upon your 
leading editorial of July 17? While I am 
ignorant of the “conference or convention” 
to which you refer, or the speaker under 
discussion, I am certain that you do not 
refer to any of the conferences at Massa- 
netta Springs. 

RUTH C. CAMPBELL. 
Massanetta Springs, Harrisonburg, Va. 


e®EDITORS’ NOTE—No, indeed. Massa- 
netta has had a magnificent record in this 
regard. 


Teaches Young Adults 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I look forward to each issue and 
read every word of your paper. I teacha 
large Sunday school class of young adults 
and I feel that I cannot do without Dr. 
Thompson’s comments on the lesson. . ‘ 

MRS, DEADERICK SMITH. 
Holly Springs, Miss. 


Invitation to Discussion 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

AFTER READING Prof. Maurice Allan’s 
illuminating article on “Higher Education 
—Challenge and Response” (OUTLOOK, 
July 3) I am oppressed with the thought 
that we are trying frantically to save the 
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roof of our house, while the foundation ig 
crumbling away. 
Among other recommendations, he Says, 
“We must revitalize Christian teaching in 
the home.” This, of course, is basic and| 
might have been a practical admonition a 
generation ago, but today it is little more! 
than a pious platitude. A _ six-year-old 
child could work a problem in differentia] 
calculus with as much facility as parents 
can revitalize Christian teaching in their 
home, if the parents themselves are a pro- 
duct of a secular system of education. 





PROF. ALLAN mentions but does not 
elaborate on “the inherent weakness of 
Sunday school instruction, limited to thirty 
minutes a week, with wavering attendance 
and much uninspired teaching.” I submit 
that this situation must first be corrected 
before we can expect to arouse our people 
to the danger that lies in the decline of 
our church colleges. Prof. Allan states 
that in a survey of religious beliefs of uni- 
versity students, Prof. Gordon Allport 
found that eighty-five per cent of Roman 
Catholic students expressed themselves as 
satisfied with their system of faith, and 
only sixty per cent of others so expressed 
themselves. Could there be any connec- 
tion between this steadfastness of Catho- 
lic students and the Catholic parochial 
school system? 

It has been said that the church cannot 
finance both a system of higher education 
and elementary education, but in my opin- 
ion, the two are so inseparably related 
that it must be a case of both/and, rather 
than a case of either/or. 


ANOTHER OBJECTION to elementary 
church schools is that the public school 
system would suffer. Yet nobody suggests 
that state universities will be undermined 
when a drive is made to endow a church 
college. Are these not parallel situations? 

Our General Assembly has approved an 
overture from Potosi Presbytery to make 
a study of weekday church schools. I sin- 
cerely hope that this study will not be 
pigeonholed, 


I THOROUGHLY AGREE with — 
Allan’s conclusion “that Christian educa 
tion is the first and not the last outpost 
of evangelism,” but surely we are making 
a mistake to raise a hue and cry about 
higher education and ignore the situation 
on the lower levels. 
I am not a psychologist, and _ thes¢ 
thoughts proceed only from the observa; 
tions of an untrained mind. It would bé 
enlightening to me, and possibly to others 
if Prof. Allan would direct his analytica 
thinking toward these comments, and ex; 
press an opinion as to whether my reason, 
ing is sound or fallacious. 
FRANK 
Caruthersville, Mo. 


D. ALLEN. 


Likes Editorial 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In your July 10 issue I find an editoria 
under the heading, ‘Resolution in Haste 
which in the writer's opinion should b 
republished in every religious paper an 
magazine in this country. It’s the ver 
finest article of religious good judgmen 
that I have read in many years. 

If our church is successful in its spirit 
ual mission and purpose there will be n 
cause for political or economic contro 
versies and contentions. May the God d 
all grace and the Father of our Lord an 
Savior keep the church clean and fré 
from the corroding influences of politica 
and economic strivings and cmc 
my humble prayer. 

Your editorial is worthy of a high plad 
in Christian literature. May the Lord o 
God richly bless you for this splendj 
article. A. H. SHIPPER. | 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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Council Statement 
Endorses UN Action 
In Korea Struggle 


Sees Time of Testing for 


International Organization 


New York. (RNS)—Full_ endorse- 
ment of the United Nation’s ‘‘prompt 
and vigorous action” in the Korean con- 
flict was voiced here in a statement is- 
sued by the Federal Council of Churches. 

“We are grateful,’”’ the statement said, 
“that the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil has responded with prompt and vigor- 
ous action to this direct challenge to 
peace. We are heartened that so many 
nations, large and small, are giving loyal 
and sacrificial support to the interna- 
tional organization in a time of testing.”’ 

The statement was issued on behalf 
of the Council by Bishop John S. Stamm, 
president, and Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
general secretary. 

It denounced the attack on the Re- 
public of Korea as ‘fa grave menace to 
the whole effort to develop an effective 
international organization for peace”’ 
and as ‘‘a most direct challenge to the 
authority of the United Nations as an 
instrument for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security.”’ 


Fate of UN Linked With Korea 

Declaring that ‘‘the tragedy which has 
been trust upon the suffering people of 
Korea is a matter of instant and prayer- 
ful concern to our churches,” the state- 
ment asserted that “this concern is the 
more intense because the fate of the 
United Nations is closely linked with 
the fate of Korea.” 

‘““‘We regard the United Nations as the 
essential first step toward a system of 
world order, justice and fellowship,’’ the 
statement continued. ‘This organiza- 
tion was created in part through the 
efforts of the churches. It continues 
to be the object of the hopes and prayers 
of Christian people around the world.” 

The statement concluded with a 
prayer ‘‘that those who break the peace 
may withdraw their forces and that pro- 
cedures of peaceful conciliation may pre- 
vail.”’ 

“We urge,” it said, ‘‘that our churches 
during these critical days offer special 
prayers of intercession to Almighty God, 
ruler of men and nations, that the 
United Nations may be upheld and that 
peace with justice for which it stands 
may be established.’’ 


F. O. R. Registers Dissent 
New York. (RNS)—United States in- 


MODERATOR’S APPOINTMENTS 





Important Committees Are Named 


Appointments by the General As- 
sembly’s Moderator, B. R. Lacy, grow- 
ing out of actions of the recent meet- 
ing and in line witl® established pro- 
cedures, have been announced as fol- 
lows: 

Permanent Nominating Committee 
—1953: R. A. Farnsworth, Houston, 
Texas; W. J. O’Callaghan, Jr., At- 
lanta; F. Alfred Mathes, Birmingham. 

The Assembly’s Worship—Car] R. 
Pritchett, Davidson, N. C. 

Ad Interim Committee on the Joint 
Presbyterian Hy mnal—dAlbert J. 
Kissling, Jacksonville, Fla., chairman; 
Stuart R. Oglesby, Atlanta; Harmon 
B. Ramsey, Athens, Ga.; R. A. Laps- 
ley, Jr., Roanoke, Va.; Wm. H. Foster, 
Jr., Houston, Texas; James R. Sydnor, 
Richmond, Va.; Austin Lovelace, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Ad Interim Committee on the Study 
of Hebrew in the Seminaries—Charles 
E. S. Kraemer, Charlotte, N. C., chair- 
man; Bernard Boyd, Davidson, N. C.; 
Marshall C. Dendy, Orlando, Fla.; 
David L. Stitt, Austin, Texas. 








tervention in Korea was scored in a 
statement signed by 30 churchmen and 
peace workers and released here by the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, religious 
pacifist group. 

The statement described the Admin- 
istration’s course in Korea as ‘‘a con- 
tinued application of the Truman doc- 
trine.’” It said that this course ‘has 
not proved a road to peace but one which 
has now brought us to the point where 
all over the world Russia and the United 
State are locked in a conflict of power 
in countering military might with mili- 
tary might.” 


Sees “Big-Power” Conflict 


The present policy, the statement 
added, ‘“‘deprives the U. N. of the moral 
force which it might exercise if it reso- 
lutely refused to be drawn into the big- 
power conflict, called on all involved to 
cease fire, and proposed mediation by 
ieading citizens of the world on the basic 
issues in the East-West war.”’ 

Among signers of the statement were 
Clarence Pickett, honorary secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee; 
Dean Walter G. Muelder, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology; Prof. John 
Oliver Nelson, Yale University Divinity 


School; Elmer A. Fridell, secretary, 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. 


Safety of Church’s 
Korea Missionaries 


Reported from Japan 
Some En Route Home; 38 in Japan; 


Ten Remain in Southern Korea 


Whereabouts of the Korea missionaries 
evacuated to Japan, enroute to the U. 
S. A., and remaining in Korea becomes 
increasingly clear with the coming of 
mail—and some missionaries—to this 
country. 

Nashville headquarters, with bulletins 
issued from day to day, reports: The 
ffloward B. Smiths and the M. M. Miller 
family already in this country; these to 
arrive by ship in San Francisco July 22: 
S. Dwight Winn, the Robert Knoxes, 
Misses Emily Winn, Mary L. Dodson, 
Anna McQueen; at Nagoya, Japan: Mrs. 
Paul S. Crane, Mrs. Ovid Bush, Misses 
Margaret Archbald, Janet Talmage and 
Elizabeth McNeilly; at Otsu, Japan: the 
bruce A. Cummings. Thirty others in 
Japan are divided between Kobe and 
other mission stations. 

Those remaining in Korea include: 
Dr. Paul Crane and Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Linton at Chunju; Mr. and Mrs. Petrie 
Mitchell and Miss Florence Root at 
Kwangju; Dr. Herbert Codington at 
Mokpo; Dr. Ovid Bush is thought to be 
at Chunju as are Misses Gene Lindler 
a technician, and Mariella Talmage, a 
nurse. 


Reports from Dr. Crane indicated that 
there had been no looting or disorder 
and that upon his return he found the 
hospital open and running and prepared 
to give treatment to the wounded from 
the battlefronts north of Taejon. He 
reported that news from some of the 


other stations indicated that all were 
well. 


Ample opportunities are available for 
those who remain to be brought out if 
this becomes necessary. 


World Council Leaders Support 
UN Police Measure in Korea 


A meeting of the central committee of 
the World Council of Churches in To- 


ronto has focused attention upon this 
event, with the following items re- 
ported: 


—United Nations military actions in 
Korea were approved but the use of 
atomic or bacteriological weapons was 
condemned. <A just settlement in Korea 
through negotiations and conciliation 
was urged. The UN was commended 
“for authorizing a police measure which 
every member nation should support.” 














—Erling Eidem, who retired recently 
as archbishop of Uppsala and primate 
of the Lutheran Church of Sweden, re- 
signed as one of the six presidents of the 
Council and was succeeded by Bishop 
Eivind Berggrav of Oslo, primate of the 
Lutheran Church of Norway. 

—Protestant and Orthodox churches 
throughout the world were urged not 
to associate themselves with the Com- 
munist-sponsored “Stockholm Appeal” 
for the outlawing of atomic weapons. 
The warning was issued by the executive 
committee of the Church Commission on 
International Affairs, a joint agency of 
the World Council and the International 
Missionary Council. When churches 
speak out on the atomic crisis, the com- 
mittee said, ‘“‘they should guard against 
the possibility that their utterances may 
be used for propaganda purposes quite 
different from those which they intend.”’ 

—The same commission was told that 
failure of the Christian churches to rise 
above differences of race within their 
ranks presents a ‘‘serious hindrance” to 
the spread of the gospel of Christ. 
Ernest J. Bingle of London, secretary 
for survey of the IMC, said Christians 
“must show results’ within their own 
relationships if their views on the race 
problem are to get “‘much of a hearing 
in the world.’’ His statement was part 
of a progress report on long-range inves- 
tigation of race problems across the 
world. 

—W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the World 
Council’s executive secretary, denounced 
as ‘‘a downright lie’ the charge that 
there any Communists on the central 
committee of the Council. (He later re- 
vealed that he referred to charges which 
had been brought against Joseph L. 
Hromodka and Tsu-Chen Chao.) 

—Anglican Bishop Geo. K. A. Bell, 
of Chichester, said it is the duty of the 
Christian church and the World Council 
to insist that a principal cause of the 
rise of Marxian Communism “‘is the fail- 
ure to deal with the wrongs of the un- 
der-privileged and oppressed in East and 
West.”’ 

A two-volume history of the ecu- 
menical movement is now in preparation 
with publication expected in 1952. 


Boards’ Receipts Reported 
For First Quarter of Year 


Receipts reported by the Boards of the 
church for three months ending June 30 
are as follows: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$50,699; decrease, compared with last 
year, $1,168. 

Education (Richmond), 
crease, $10,807. 

World Missions (Nashville), 
106; increase, $29,432. Program of 
Progress, $83,635. Approximately $25,- 
000 of the increase in the regular re- 
ceipts represents funds for Overseas Re- 
lief. Without this, the actual increase 
would be approximately $4,432. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $105,- 
882, including Program of Progress and 

specials. 
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25,569; in- 


$210,- 


Lamentations of a Church Bulletin 
Columbia, 8. C., Pastor Mourns Changing Policies and Calls for 


Return to Support of Slavery as Christian Institution 


Members of a congregation in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., who went to worship 
in their accustomed way, were 
handed bulletins at the door for the 
order of worship for the ‘fourth 
Sabbath in the sixth month.” This 
was no ordinary service, however, for 
the Scripture lesson, following the 
opening hymn, was on ‘‘sin and sor- 
row,” from two passages in Jeremiah. 
The sermon wag called, “A Sad 
Prophet,” while the text, from Jere- 
miah 9:1, sobbed: ‘“‘O that my head 
were waters, and my eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daugh- 
ter of my people!”’ 


The Bulletin Explained 


Cause of the preacher’s mournful 
tone that morning was printed in the 
bulletin so that none might misun- 
derstand. Said he: 


“Our sermon today is on Jere- 
miah’s weeping over Jerusalem, the 
daughter of Judah. This subject is 
occasioned by the distressing edito- 
rial evidence that The Southern Pres- 
byterian Journal is advocating the 
radical policies of the opponents of 
conservatism, at Montreat, ‘The 
Home of the Southern Church.’ ” 


With extra pages for an insert in 
the bulletin, he went on: 


“That The Journal. .should 
make common cause with The Out- 
look. . .is almost incredible, and 
might indignantly be denied if the 
evidence were not there, cold and 
ae 


Finally Brethren, Communism 


He reported the action of Mon- 
treat’s directors in modifying its 
policy in the entertainment of Ne- 
groes (OUTLOOK, June 26, July 10). 
On the front of this church bulletin 
appears a banner bearing the single 
word, “TRUTH.” But in reporting 
the recommendations which the trus- 
tees adopted, the fourth, explaining 
that the policy does not now apply 
to young people, was not listed. The 
preacher’s lamentation continues: 


“This revolutionary recommenda- 
tion of the committee was made the 
‘action’ of the Board. No dissent by 
any member of the Board is indi- 
cated. Had there been, fairness 
would demand honorable mention of 
any protestant to such action. 


“This deplorable step by an agency 
of the Southern Assembly is reported, 
expounded and commended by the 
‘associate editor’ in the Southern 
Presbyterian Journal. 


“But this is not Southern Presby- 
terianism! . . This is not Southern- 
ism. This is not historic American- 


This is not orthodox Scripturalism. 
ism. This is not true Protestantism. 


“Then what is it? It is Outlook- 
ism—-or Neo-Southern Presbyterian- 
ism. It is radical Richmond-Union- 
ism. It is Modernism of the New 
England-Unitarian variety. It is an 
upshot of English-Deism’s false 
theory of rights. It is red-democracy 
of the ‘New Deal’ type. It is Rus- 
sian Communism right here in ‘The 
Home of Southern Presbyterianism.’ 


“What can be done about it?. . .” 


Protests Are Urged 

The preacher now calls for pro- 
tests; he calls for study and preach- 
ing: he urges that contributions be 
withheld and that young people be 
not sent to Montreat [still not men- 
tioning Resolution 4 adopted by the 
directors]. -protest. -_protest. . 

Finally, he lists for his ‘‘ministe- 
rial readers [to whom the bulletin 
is mailed], among whom are most of 
the leaders of the Continuing Church 
Group,’ source material on “the 
Southern church and its colored mem- 
bers.”’ These references relate to ma- 
terial which appeared between 1849 
and 1874. Such, for example, as 
Dabney: ‘Liberty and Slavery”; B. 
M. Palmer: “Slavery, a Divine 
Trust, Duty of the South to Preserve 
and Perpetuate It’; Adger: “Hu- 
man Rights and Slavery’; James A. 
Lyon: “Slavery and the Duties 
Growing Out of the Relation.” 


See the Assembly Policy 

The preacher evidently did not 
know that the General Assembly some 
years ago declared that all commis- 
sioners, white and Negro, were to 
be treated alike; that there was no 
distinction made in any way in their 
entertainment in living quarters or 
dining room at the recent Assembly 
at Massanette Springs. Evidently he 
had not heara that the same Assem- 
bly refused by unanimous vote to 
make any rule requiring segregation 
“for itself or its agencies,’’ in reply 
to an overture which requested that 
body to take a stand calling for segre- 


gation in all instances [the peti- 
tioner’s presbytery had previously 


declined to ask the Assembly to do 
this]. 

Obviously, when the preacher heard 
of these actions there would be an- 
nother edition of the Sunday bulle- 
tin, with more references to source 
materials of 100 years ago. 





Scots Elect Woman Moderator 


Glasgow. (RNS)—A woman was 
elected moderator of the Glasgow pres- 
bytrey of the United Free Church of 
Scotland for the first time. She is the 
Rev. Elizabeth B. Barr of Clydebank. 
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@ An address given before women from all over the Presbyterian Church, US, 


in the annual meeting at Montreat, N. C., observing ‘‘ Ecumenical Night’’ 


Wearing the Flaming Coat of Arms 


HERE WAS A TIME when one’s 

coat of arms was accepted as an 

obligatory standard for one’s 
daily living, behavior and ideals. 

And today we should look to the ob- 
ligations of our coat of arms, for ours 
is the flaming symbolic one of John 
Calvin—the burning heart and the open, 
bestowing hand of the true follower of 
Christ. Because of our church heritage, 
rich and true and demanding, we must 
look at ourselves, search our hearts and 
humbly accept our_ responsibilities, 
right where we are, that we may take 
our place in the fellowship of Christian 
women around the world. 

We who are Presbyterian and who 
are privileged to set before us this 
flaming coat of arms to measure our 
daily living, we who belong to the sec- 
ond largest Protestant confession, that 
numbers 50,000,000, stand today in a 
unique relationship to women around 
the world. 

If we are to accept this place of 
leadership, which has come, not of our 
own choosing and certainly not of our 
righteousness, we must do three things: 
We must know and be true to our 
faith; we must bear telling witness to 
our faith; and we must recognize that 
ecclesiastical isolationism is dead and 
that willful, spiritual isolationism is 
wicked and is as treason to our liege 
Lord. 


Beliefs Change History 


If we will accept this as our premise, 
we have but to look at history if we 
would read the future. Beliefs have 
determined history; beliefs have 
changed history. We stand on holy 
ground as we look in amazement at 
the Apostolic era and see what 11 men, 
128 men and women endued with the 
Holy Ghost, were able to do in a pagan 
hostile world. The early church era 
where believing men and women, liv- 
ing their religion gloriously, brought 
about undreamed of reform, and in the 
Council of Nicaea gave to the world 
and following generations the Nicene 
Creed. 

One glorious church triumphantly 
survived the fall of Rome. But with 
growth and power and wealth, the 
church through schism and because of 
the rising tide of Islam became the 
church in the East and the church in 
the West and the church became the 
papacy. With power came rite and 
ritual and deadly formalism and totali- 
tarian temporal and spiritual author- 
ity. 


*Mrs. C. S. Harrington, a member of 
the First church, Houston, Texas; for- 
mer chairman of the Woman’s Work 
Committee; a representative to the 
World Council of Churches and a mem- 
ber of the Council’s central committee. 
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Spiritual apathy resulted in feudalism, 
serfdom, the Dark Ages. But man made 
in God’s image cannot always grovel, 
and with the daring journeys of Marco 
Polo and Vasco da Gama new courage 
and vision came through the Cru- 
sades, the Rennaisayce and open Bible. 
The Reformation return to the New 
Testament church and its clear pattern 
of democracy, brought economic and 
political freedom, because there was re- 
ligious freedom, not just for men but 
for women. The debt to Christ and 
his church that we as women owe is 
greater than we can ever pay, even with 
a life-time of earnest, conscientious, de- 
voted living. 

Following the Reformation the rise 
of the democracies gave to the world 
an unparalleled era for man’s freedom 
and achievement. This steady upward 
climb of man is marred by a blurring 
of his dependence upon God, and again 
religion becomes formal and mechani- 
eal. Introduction of machinery and 
dulled religious fervor lay England 
prey to revolution. The preaching of 
John Wesley and the spiritual revival 
that followed resulted in the industrial 
revolution, the Bloodless Revolution: 
testimony to that which God can do if 
there are men and women embued with 
the Holy Ghost. 

The 19th, following the Great Re- 
vival, is called the Great Century, be- 
cause missions and the expanding Brit- 
ish and Dutch Empires and the United 
States exemplified and carried around 
the world Christian belief, culture, eco- 
nomic and political freedom. And then 
just as the Reformation had brought 
about the shattering of the church into 
denominations, so we count 1910 and 
the beginning of the era which we now 
live—the era of the Ecumenical Re- 
formation, in which denominations re- 
alize their oneness in Christ Jesus and 
that he is not divided, and together, as 
great bodies, each making a peculiar 
and necessary contribution, stand for 
Christ and his church. For as we are 
in the era of the Ecumenical Reforma- 
tion we are also in the Atomic Era, the 
dread and baleful result of our em- 
phasis upon the education of the mina 
without the tempering and guiding of 
the Christian trained heart and mind 
conscience. 

To be more specific, the spiritual be- 
lief of a people has always reflected 
itself in the political, economic and so- 
cial order to which that people would 
submit or which they would demand. 
Out of the forty years in the wilder- 
ness, under God’s guidance and almost 
personal titelage, came the Mosaic 


Code; when Christianity had gone 
around the then known world, the 
world of the Mediterranean, there came 
the Justinian Code; after Christianity 
had spread through Northern Europe 
and England had become Christian, 
England gave to the world the Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, trial by jury 
and that great body of Saxon common 
law —these are the very foundations 
and bases of our American law, juris- 
prudence, freedom and liberty. Then 
had come the Reformation and Chris- 
tian democracy. 


America’s Obligation 


To the United States, discovered late 
in history, a country of untold resources, 
the only country founded on Christian 
principles, the only country with a con- 
stitution written by Christian men and 
based on Christian principles, has come 
the opportunity and the inescapable 
obligation to exemplify and make triu- 
umphant the Christian way of life for 
all men. Among the compelling and 
arresting speakers at Chichester was 
Dr. Arnold Toynbee, and in his quiet, 
undramatic way, he made very clear 
that until man of the western world 
re-transfers his allegiance from the 
state back to his god, he will continue 
to make the same mess of politics, both 
national and international. With this 
upon our hearts we, the women of our 
lovely Southland, have an obligation to 
women everywhere. 


To Sign the Register 


Our first obligation is of course here 
at home through our own church, and 
that is why we are here to learn better 
to do that thing. Then as Protestant 





AT THE MONTREAT SCHOOL — Mrs. 
Harrington talks with Mrs. Pillai Kim 


Choi of Kwangju, Korea. Mrs. Choi 
is a graduate of Agnes Scott. 











women we each do want to “stand up 
and be counted” as one of the 10,000,- 
000 protestant women who could, if 
together we would, make freedom, 
brotherhood, and peace to come to our 
beloved land. As we sign the Ecumeni- 
cal Register, with an earnest of our de- 
sire in our hand and a prayer in our 
heart, we are but saying we would be 
one to express tangibly our gratitude 
for Protestant America and the freedom 
to all peoples for which we want her 
to stand. 

And it is for all peoples, to women 
around the world, that we have obliga- 
tion. Miss McGaughey and I were 
privileged to attend the meeting in 
March, 1948, of the national presidents 
and executive secretaries of 17 denomi- 
nations from four countries when the 
questionnaire on the Place and Work 
of Women in the Church which had 
been answered by women from 58 coun- 
tries was studied and two simple and 
entirely unrevolutionary recommenda- 
tions were sent to be presented for con- 
sideration to the then to-be-organized 
World Council of Churches. These 
were accepted at Amsterdam and the 


Sarg — 


150,000TH DP—This 12-old Latvian girl, Dace Epermanis, was honored 
upon her arrival in New York as the 150,000th Displaced Person to reach 
this country. Sponsorship for her, her parents and her 15-year-old brother 


Commission on the Place and Work of 
Women in the Church was erected at 
Chichester, 1949, and is to function 
“within the structure of the World 
Council.”” This commission is composed 
of not less than 16 men and women 
from as many confessions and denomi- 
nations and has the brilliant and de- 
lightful Miss Saroe Chakko, of the 
Syrian Orthodox Church of India as the 
executive secretary. Because Christians 
could speak together on this important 
question and the commission has act- 
ually been established, a pattern has 
been offered and will likely be used by 
the Commission on the Status of Wo- 
man in the United Nations. 

This commission as established 
“within the structure of the World 
Council of Churches” will enable us to 
bind closer the tie with Christian wo- 
men wherever they may be. There can 
be the exchange of programs and 
methods, the simplest mechanics which 
you and I accept and disregard, but 
so helpful to and appreciated by 
women nearly everywhere. To me this 
being willing to help build a 
bulwark against Communism out where 


are 


is our 





was arranged by Church World Service.—RNS Photo. 


it is. Communism cannot stand in com- 
petition with living, radiant Christian- 
ity. 


Financial Gifts, Too 


Women are interested in supporting 
this battlefront financially out on the 
firing line and certainly we can say, 
we who are so blessed, that we are 
concerned and do step forward to clasp 
their weary and discouraged hands, 
whether they be in Europe, South 
America, Korea or India. We have such 
an opportunity with the Russian women 
—only 3,009,000 of Russia’s millions 
are Communists. Among these others 
are deeply religious mothers who are 
teaching their belief to their children. 
We can send them the Bible, because 
Dr. Germanos of the Greek Orthodox 
Church has access behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and through him the American 
Bible Society has already distributed 
many thousands. We can pray, we who 
believe in prayer and in our God, can 
cross forbidden national boundaries and 
the barriers of tensions and strife. In 
Paris there is, only recently estab- 
lished, a theological seminary for wo- 
men of the Russian Othodox Church in 
exile. These women, many with bril- 
liant academic records and degrees, 
work all day and study into the night 
that they prepare themselves to return 
to Russia by secret infiltration and 
carry the Christiar. way of freedom and 
life. The smallest gifts from America 
have been so joyously and gratefully 
Our own women of the Re- 
formed Church of Hungary, France, all 
Europe—there is so much we can do 
for them through prayer, through 
Church World Service, through those 
tangible objectives our Overseas 
Service has set for us—those tangible 
means by which we really express our 
for Presbyterian women 
around the world, yes; but for all wo- 
men. <As we do this thing which we 
can, God can bless and a world peace 
can come. 

History us the very 
fact that our beliefs do determine our 
lives and our history; our Holy Bible 
teaches that as a man is in his heart, 
so is he; our divine Savior pleads with 
us. in the words which have been para- 
phrased, Except your righteousness ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the Commu- 
nist, nor the Communist 
shall be saved. 


received. 


very 


true concern 


spreads before 


neither you 


Dedication—Then Service 


In the ancient days of feudalism, 
the soldier true and brave, who 
could wear the coat of arms of his fam- 
ily or lord could fare forth 
And before he 
could be sent forth with royal blessing 
and commission, he spent the night in 
holy vigil before an hallowed altar, 
dedicating himself—his sword, his 
strength, his heart—and then kneeling 
to accept the coat of arms bestowed and 


only 


his liege 


on a sacred mission. 
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the coveted orders for his mission. 

Because we are Presbyterian, because 
we are Christian, ours is the coat of 
arms flaming in our lives—the burn- 
ing heart, the open bestowing hand, 
magnificently symbolic of the love and 
compassion God has had for us and an 
actual picture of the love and concern 
which we, to whom so much has been 
given, must inevitably feel and show 
to those who need us. We must see 
this coat of arms in our lives, we must 
accept all that this means. Our orders 
are in our hands. Women can serve 
the Master and a gracious world order 
can come. 


Mrs. Patton, widow of General Patton 
has said that there have been two great 
eras of peace in the world’s history. One 
when Christianity had gone around the 
known world and because there was a 
Lex Romana, there was a Pax Romana; 
the second was when the great British 
Empire was expanding and with her 
commerce and culture, the Christian 
faith and democratic government. If 
there is to be a third era of continued 
peace, it must ba the Pax Americana. 


Does America have the spiritual faith 
and stamina and real Christian desire 
to lead the world into such a coveted 
era? The women of the United States 
can do much to bring this about. 


See What Even a Few Can Do 


It is as if the Savior, with hands out- 
stretched over a stricken world, had 
said to us, “Come ye apart with me into 
this lovely place that ye may catch a 
vision of what even a few dedicated 
and pledged hearts can do.” Our hearts 
must burn with concern and compas- 
sion for women around the world that 
God may be enabled to pour out a bless- 
ing that will be freedom and peace for 
a whole world. 

He bids us hold high and free, hum- 
bly and confidently, the standard of a 
triumphant Christ, and for all to see, 
proudly to wear the dedicated and irre- 
sistible coat of arms, a burning heart 
and the open, bestowing hand—not 
upon our arm, for all to see, but in our 
heart for all to know. 


Mrs. Brewer Heads Woman’s Board; 
Birthday Gift Amounts to $136,075 


New chairman of the Board of Wo- 
men’s Work, announced at the Montreat 
meeting, is Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Mrs. Paul K. Buckles, 
Newport News, Va., was named chair- 
man of the Women’s Advisory Council. 


$76,000 for Student Work 


The birthday gift, as announced at 
Montreat, amounted to $136,075. 
Slightly more than $76,000 of this was 
given to student work in the Board of 
Education, with the remainder going to 
Tex-Mex, the school for Mexican boys at 
Kingsville, Texas. Largest amount from 
any synod was contributed by Texas wo- 
men: $21,343, followed by Virginia wo- 
men with $17,129. The largest sum 
ever given as a birthday gift several 
years ago went for missions in the 
Orient, $157,000, and this year’s fund 
was the largest ever given for work in 
this country. 


Next year the entire birthday offering 
goes for work in Africa. 


After Korea, What? 


HAT COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 
T can be stopped with military 

power is a widely accepted idea. 
The action of the United Nations in call- 
ing for armed sanctions against the gov- 
ernment of North Korea met with ac~- 
claim in many lands. The assumption 
prevails generally that there can be no 
turning back until South Korea is freed 
from the invaders. In the meantime, 
what is likely to happen? Let me ex- 
press some convictions and indulge in 
some prophecies. 

1. Communist defiance of the ‘“‘Cease 
Fire!’’ order of the United Nations pro- 
vides additional evidence that Soviet 
leaders will not moderate their policy 
as a result of external military threat. 
Instead of backing down, they are be- 
ing tough and intransigent. They will 
not become more conciliatory and co- 
operative as the fighting becomes 
heavier. 

2. It appears probable that Soviet 
Russia will continue to support the com- 
munist forces of North Korea to the 
utmost. We must therefore anticipate 
furious battles in Korea between the 
armed forees of the United States and 
Soviet Russia. 


Aggression Elsewhere 


other 
tense areas is likely to become more ex- 
treme, in Berlin, Indo-China, Formosa. 
Iran, Iraq, Jugoslavia. 

4. War fever will continue to rise in 
the United States and in other lands 
Military control of government will be- 
come more extreme. Neither side will 


3. Communist aggression in 
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feel that it can show weakness or make 
a conciliatory appeal. The suggestion 
that there is an alternative to military 
action will be denounced as appease- 
ment. 

5. The fighting in Korea may go 
against us and our armed forces may be 
driven back to Japan, Okinawa and the 
Philippines. In that event, war passions 
in the United States would mount to the 
point of explosion. 

6. The conviction will deepen and be- 


come more widespread that atomic 
bombs must he used against Soviet 
cities, strategic bases, and massed 


ground troops. 

7. On the other hand, the communist 
armies may be driven from Korea deep 
into the Soviet Union. Military victory, 
however, will not bring peace. Even if 
we win the Korean war, Soviet leaders 
will increase the tempo of their revolu- 
tionary activities in many lands and will 
speed up preparedness for atomic, 
hydrogen and bacterial warfare. Every- 
where on earth fear will be deeper, 
hatred more extreme, nerves more taut, 
and humanity will face warlike situation 
after warlike situation. 


The Bomb Question 


8. Soviet Russia may now possess the 
hydrogen bomb or may be ready in the 
near future to use it. The confession 
of Klaus Fuchs revealed the fact that 
as far back as 1945 secret information 
of the utmost importance concerning the 
atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb 
was passed on to Soviet agents. In the 
intervening five years they may have 


produced a hydrogen bomb. 

9. If the nations continue to place 
their trust in military action, the third 
world war may soon sweep across the 
earth. If we continue to go the military 
way, our most realistic hope will be 
postponement from year to year of the 
obliterating world war. The military 
way is the way of suicide. 

10. Surely it is not the will of God 
that we continue to travel this way. 
This is not the way of the Prince of 
Peace, this is not the way of the cross. 
All this is rebellion against God carried 
to the degree of madness. 


11. The wisdom of man is not ade- 
quate for this crisis. Nothing less than 
“the foolishness’”’ of God can save us. 
Only the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ can lead the nations into 
the ways of mutual penitence, mutual 
concern, mutual goodwill, mutual coop- 
eration, and mutual trust. Even God 
cannot deliver us until we turn to him 
in confession, in commitment, in obed- 
ience, and in faith. Through the power 
of intercession, God may be able to reach 
the leaders of the nations and win them 
to the ways of peace. Confessing our 
own sins as citizens, and confessing the 
sins of our government, let us give our- 
selves resolutely to intercession for our 
leaders and for those of Soviet Russia. 

12. Let us pray especially that 
speedily the nations may assemble in 
world conference, through the United 
Nations, for the purpose fo negotiating 
a universal treaty of disarmament and 
economic cooperation, and the explora- 
tion of other avenues to peace. At the 
moment this appears to be only an un- 
real hope, but that which is impossible 
for men, may be possible for God. 
Therefore, pray without ceasing! 
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The Real Issue in Japan 


(Continued from cover) 


that our failure in Japan should be caus- 
ing so much trouble today. 

But, the question persists, what about 
the Board of Missions? Does the Board 
approve this attitude? Yes and no. 

The Board as a whole is doubtless for 
cooperation—it rather boasts of how 
much it But Mis- 
sion, not sharing the cooperative spirit, 
votes against such a and 
when its executives identify themselves 
with the Mission, a favorable vote by the 


cooperates. when a 


proposition, 


Board would be interpreted as a repudia- 
tion of its leadership and its 
aries. This is recognized, and until our 
world mission leadership and our mis- 


mission- 


sionaries feel differently toward this or 
like opportunities we will prob- 
ably be doing 
do. Some Board members undoubtedly 
feared that a failure to uphold the ex- 
ecutives and the missionaries would lead 
to their resignation. 
The gravity of this 

hardly be overemphasized. 


then 


what they want us to 


situation can 


8 


Meanwhile, other things are happen- 
ing across the church; high hopes of 
many people who want to do something 
significant for the Japanese are crushed; 
those who believe in cooperation (and 
they are clearly the vast majority of our 
church) are sorely disappointed that it 
should be said by anybody, as it is said, 
that the attitude of some of our mission- 
aries “is creating havoc in the Prot- 
estant Christian movement in Japan” to- 
day. 

Dr. Carson was exactly right in his 
statement before the Assembly (OUT- 
LOOK, June 26): ‘‘There is a creeping 
paralysis stealing over our church in the 
matter of the generosity of our gifts 
to the cause. I believe that it is 
partly due to some of the points of view 
which have been vigorously advocated 
by some of our missionaries in some of 
our fields. . . TI believe that this is go- 
ing to be a day that our church will 
long regret, that it goes down on record 
for posterity that we, the only major de- 
nomination that I know of working in 
Japan, felt compelled to decline to par- 
ticipate in any way in this great inter- 
national, inter-denominational expres- 
sion of Christian brotherhood and good- 
will.” 

If the ICU were the only issue in- 
volved, that would be bad enough, but 
when our entire policy in Japan is at 
stake and when our missionary destiny 
for coming generations is being decided 
along these lines, then it is cause for 
real concern. 

It is our earnest prayer that those 
who have this responsibility will come 
to understand that the church which 
they love and which they represent in 
their devoted service has not sent them 
out to bear a witness which so sharply 
deviates from the witness of our church 
at home. 


World Council Achievements 


At the meeting in Toronto where 
World Council leaders have been meet- 
ing, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the executive 


secretary, after facing the obstacles 
which have been encountered in the 
Council’s brief history, listed several 


achievements which he felt were signifi- 
cant. Take a moment to look at these 
and think of what they mean: 

(1) A basie Christian confidence 
within the member churches of the 
World Council such as did not exist 4 
or even 25 years ago. 

(2) Isolated and struggling churches, 
particularly those surrounded by large 
hostile majorities, have found ‘real and 
deep spiritual encouragement in the fact 
that they are part of a world-wide move- 
ment which cares for them and shares 
their burdens.” 

(3) Inter-church cooperation has been 
proved possible and vastly effective than 
separate action by the churches. 

(4) The isolationism of individual 
theologians or schools of theology has 
been broken through to a considerable 
extent. 

(5) The churches are now able to 


“speak out together’’ on vital issues of 
public life on which there is funda- 
mental agreement. 

(6) In the World Council and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, working 
together in close association with each 
other, there is an organization structure 
for the ecumenical task such as never 
existed before. 

This, of course, doesn’t mean that we 
have arrived; but it does mean that we 
ought to thank God and take courage. 


The Reorganization 





49. MONTREAT, Continued 


In addition to the conference pro- 
gram, the school and college, and a sum- 
mer residence for many people, Mon- 
treat offers advantages for children and 
young people which it would be hard 
to match. 

The club program runs from kinder- 
garten through the college ages. It is 
led usually by college boys and girls 
who look on this opportunity as an 
ideal way to spend the summer. This 
year, Heath Whittle, of the Davidson 
athletic department, is supervising the 
program, 

Collegiate Home provides for the 
children of foreign missionaries and 1s 
itself a unique institution, attracting 
choice young people for vacation periods 
and providing a place for them to stay 
while their parents are out of this coun- 
try. 

For a long time Montreat has op- 
erated a girls’ camp on the usual pat- 
tern of such camps, as a profitable en- 


terprise. It is now under the manage- 
ment of Miss Sarah Anderson and is 


more closely related to the administra- 
tion than formerly. A good enrollment 
is reported for the first term with an 
even larger group in prospect for the 
second half. 

The Sunday school seems to offer an 
attractive opportunity but it has its 
difficulties. For one thing, it is part of 
the Montreat church; then when the 
vacation period comes the church is lost 
in the influx of visitors and it cannot 
he expected to provide the leadership 
and the resources which are needed for 
the two-months period. With Sunday 
school workers coming from all over the 
Assembly, however, it would seem to 
offer a challenge to provide a sort of 
demonstration center. But, with peo- 
ple on vacation, it is not too easy to 
secure an adequate number of qualified 
teachers. 

The Cottage Owners’ Association is, 
in many ways, the foundation of Mon- 
treat. These people invest money in 
it by buying homes there; they pay 
taxes; they provide the setting in which 
the conferences are conducted; and 
they provide, in many cases, most of 
the audience for some of the confer- 
ences. And no group is more interested 
in the future development of Montreat 
than they are. Of course, they also 
pay the gate fees, by which the club 
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and conference program is financed, but 
everybody does this whether there for 
a brief or extended period. The gate 
fee has been found to be the simplest 
and most efficient means of financing 
this part of the program, amounting to 
more than $10,000, with Auditorium 
offerings adding another $5,000 a sea- 
son. 

In a_ progress’ report, Montreat’s 
management is now listing the follow- 
ing achievements 1948: New 
light and power lines, new cafeteria 
completed and equipped, Assembly Inn 
kitchen partially improved, Auditorium 
acoustics improved, lake dredged and 
improved, water lines extended, Look- 
out Lodge renovated, Staff Lodge estab- 
lished, gate area beautified, some roads 
paved, first wing of Conference Hall 
completed and furnished. 


since 


Objectives for the immediate future 
are: 


“A season of conference programs 
second to none. .; bigger and better 
youth programs to be achieved through 
the overall improvement of recreational 
buildings and sports areas; specific 
grants to improve the job of Christian 
education and recreation which Mon- 
treat can and must do for children and 
young people; enrichment of the con- 
cert and fine arts program; new and 
improved telephone service; completion 
of 50 efficiency apartments at low rental 
for family groups; large-scale conserva- 
tion and water control projects to make 
Montreat a ‘fisherman’s paradise’; new 
community center, postoffice, and shop- 
ping center; additional and essential 
improvement of Assembly Inn kitchen; 
new building for Negro employees; im- 
provement of water supply to all cot- 
tages and conference buildings.” 


NEXT WEEK—Morntreat, continued. 





CHAPLAINS OF THE STATUS QUO 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Woe to the defiant and defiled one, 
the oppressing city! . -Her princes 
within her are roaring lions; her judges 
are wolves of the night. .her proph- 
ets are reckless, treacherous men; her 
priests profane holy  things.’’—dZeph. 


3:1-4. 
A deal of good, as millions of serv- 

ice men can testify. But chap- 
lains themselves might be willing to 
admit that a minister who regards him- 
self as no more than a chaplain of the 
status quo has an inedaquate idea of 
his ministry, to say the least of it. 

And this for two reasons. Whatever 
it is of which a man is chaplain, there 
he looks for his orders. If a minister 
is no more than a chaplain of the status 
quo, it means his life and utterances 
are guided by expediency, not by God. 
Second, as chaplain, he is never at lib- 
erty to criticize, much less challenge or 
condemn, the system under which he 
labors. The old-time chaplains to kings 
and other nobility might condemn this 
or that act of the king; but it never 
occurred to them to question the di- 
vine right of royalty itself. A chap- 
lain’s ‘‘department is sin,’’ to quote a 
recent movie, but this means sins of 
individuals against a clear simple code. 
Sins of society at large, he must regard 
as outside his province entirely, if in- 
deed he does not assume that there are 
no such sins. (Who can imagine a 
chaplain questioning the justice of any 
war in which his side is engaged?) 

To change the figure of speech: the 
chaplain of the status quo is like an 
inspector in e textile mill. He is in 
duty bound to examine the cloth as it 
comes from the loom, for imperfections 
of any sort, for failure to conform to 
the pattern and specifications; but the 
inspector cannc( say: Che pattern Is 
ugly, or, This kind of cloth is essen- 
tially extravagant. 





GOOD CHAPLAIN can do a great 


JULY 24, 1950 


HERE HAVE BEEN chaplains of 

the status quo, to be sure; but 

let us not imitate them. There 
were recently Hitler’s bishops, his ec- 
clesiastical yes-men; there was the 
church blessing Mussolini’s guns as he 
set out to crush the Ethiopians; there 
were the false prophets of old, who 
never opened their mouths against the 
men in power who paid them. There 
were the clerics clad in soft raiment, 
in Russia of the ancient regime, men 
whose hearts were with the grand dukes 
and who backed the pogroms, taking 
their orders from the Czar’s ‘‘procura- 
tor.”” There were the American clergy 
who long supported slavery as a divine 
institution. Yes, there have been chap- 
lains of the status quo, and they have 
their modern descendants; but let the 
free Christian minister accept no such 
place. 


He belongs in a better company. Let 
him remember Moses, an iconoclast if 
there ever was one. The-status quo in 
Egypt suited the Egyptians, it even 
suited the craven Israelites who, after 
breaking away, longed to return; but 
it did not suit Moses and it did not suit 
God. In God’s name Moses defied the 
whole empire; that proud nation 
branded once for all, in the Ten Com- 
mandments, as the ‘“‘thouse of bondage.”’ 


was 


The true prophets never conceived it 
as their mission to support the status 
quo. That was, in fact, the very point 
of the conflict between Amos and the 
priest of Bethel. The priest thought that 
for Amos, prophesying was a means of 
earning his bread. You can’t eat the 
king’s bread and denounce the king, 
was his logic. The priest was the king’s 
priest; why not the prophet the king’s 
prophet? But Amos took his orders 
elsewhere. He was radical enough to 
perceive and pronounce God’s judgment 
on the whole nation of Israel, root and 
branch. 


HO HAVE BEEN chaplains of 
the status quo? Not Jesus, pre- 
dicting doom for his own peo- 

ple, seeing in the future not one stone 
of the temple left upon another. Not 
the young vigorous church that defied 
and revolutionized the Roman Empire. 
Not the missionaries of the church, at- 
tacking a great pagan culture like 
India’s, working such a revolution in 
the caste system that even in Hinduism 
there has been revolt against it. John 
Calvin did not go to Geneva to main- 
tain the status quo. Any Catholic will 
tell you that the “trouble’”’ with Calvin 
was that he did not attempt to revise 
this or that about the church, but to 
revolutionize society itself. 

He differed in this respect from Lu- 
ther, who became (not to his credit) 
just a chaplain of things-as-they-are in 
his bitter attack on the poor during the 
peasants’ uprising. It is Luther’s doc. 
trine of the Orders, the theory that 
church and state operate in different 
spheres, that Dean Inge probably had 
in mind when (with considerable ex- 
aggeration) he laid the blame for Hitler 
on Luther’s shoulders. Once take the 
position that any part of society, or 
that society itself, is autonomous, that 
in any part or aspect of society the 
church must meekly follow where the 
secular world leads, and you have not 
only given way to secularism, you have 
opened the trapdoor of the abyss 
whence emerge the Mussolinis and the 
Hitlers, 


HE PRINCIPLE of the indepen- 
T dence of church and state does 

not mean that each has its own 
preserve in which the other dare not 
meddle. It does mean that the Chris- 
tian minister, and indeed the whole 
church of Christ, ought to be so free and 
clear of all ‘“‘systems’’ economic or politi- 
cal that, like the prophets of old, the 
modern Christian can challenge things 
as they are in the name of things as 
they ought to be—rather, in the name 


of God. The minister always has the 
right, and sometimes he has the duty, 
to call into question not only men’s 


adherence to given and traditional pat- 
terns, but the patterns themselves. 

Many of the criticisms levelled at 
contemporary Christian leaders in the 
Federal Council and elsewhere, are be- 
side the point. So far as they refuse 
to be chaplains of the status quo, it is 
not to their shame but to their credit 
as Christian men. They are in noble 
company. There are times and circum- 
stances when all a minister can manage 
is to be chaplain to some local and 
temporary scheme of things. To accept 
such a role as final may be easy, but it 
is bad. 

The role of chaplain to the status quo 
is not humble; it is pusillanimous. 





NOTE—See also, Elijah, a Courage- 
ous Prophet, by Ernest Trice Thompson, 
page 13. 














CHURCH NEWS 
Church Property Act 





Condemned by Paper 
Georgia News Letter 


Chief item of Presbyterian interest in 
the Atlanta area recently has been the 
action of the presbytery in passing along 
the General Assembly’s word of counsel 
on the church property situation in the 
Westminster church (OUTLOOK, July 
3). Action of the church in regard to 
revising its charter is to be reported at 
the next meeting of the presbytery. 
Meanwhile, the Georgia Presbyterian 
News, promotional organ of the synod, 
carried an editorial on the tendency ob- 
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served in “striking from congregational 
charters the word ‘according to the form 
of government of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States,’ and adding 
‘without any right, title, interest or es- 
tate, legal or equitable, existing in favor 
of any denomination, presbytery or other 
ecclesiastical body whatever.’ And 
churches with such charters still con- 
sider themselves members of the pres- 
bytery. .Such action as the above 
is nothing short of separation from the 
presbytery and denomination. . ..A 
church could do this, but surely it would 
not be secretly done, without informing 
the presbytery. . . This action can be 
construed only as the establishment of 
the so-called ‘continuing church,’ which 
church desires to prevent cooperation 
and union and not be a part of either 
church.” 


Columbia Seminary Expects 
Record-Breaking Enrollment 

For the third successive year the en- 
rollment of Columbia Seminary will sur- 
pass the enrollment of any previous year 
in the institution’s history. Already 70 
new students have been enrolled and 
others are expected. Richard T. Gilles- 
pie, World Missions candidate secretary 
and son of the late president of Colum- 
bia, will be the seminary’s professor of 
homiletics. Plans are being made for a 
$250,000 campaign throughout the sup- 
porting synods, beginning on Reforma- 
tion Day in October, to claim a $100,000 
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challenge gift. The campaign funds will 
go to build a much needed library while 
the challenge money will be added to 
endowment. Mission Haven, for fur- 
loughed missionaries, is almost com- 
pleted in its first unit and two apart- 
ments will be occupied this fall. 


Graham Meeting Planned for 
Atlanta, October 29—Thanksgiving 
Far-reaching plans are going forward 
for the ‘‘Southeastern Mid-Century Re- 
vival” to be held by Billy Graham and 
party in Atlanta from October 29 
through Thanksgiving Day. Practically 
every church in Greater Atlanta has en- 
dorsed the effort and has appointed 
members to the several committees. Late 
in June more than 1,000 people met in 
St. Mark’s Methodist church to hear 
plans for the campaign. A tabernacle 
with a seating capacity of 25,000 will be 
built in the Ponce de Leon Ball Park 
at a cost of $50,000. Churches and in- 
dividuals not only in Atlanta but all 
over the state are being invited to be- 
come stockholders by contributing to the 
construction cost of the tabernacle. 


New Leaders Named at 
Summer Conferences 


Maxwell U. Marsh of the First church, 
Macon, was named president of the Men 
of the Synod at the annual conference in 
Milledgeville. About 100 laymen from 
all six of Georgia’s presbyteries were in 
the meeting. New leader of the older 
young people’s group is Stell Huie of 
College Park. About 50 students joined 
in a particularly good conference which 
was held at the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
school. 


Georgia Methodists Take Stand 
Upholding Segregated Churches 
Separate churches for white and 
Negro worshippers were endorsed by the 
South Georgia Methodist Conference in 
Savannah in June. An adopted resolu- 
tion approved the continuance of the 
Central Jurisdiction which lumps _ to- 
gether 19 Negro conferences. The reso- 
lution affirmed the belief that Negro 
members would be happier and have 
more freedom in managing their affairs 
in a jurisdiction of their own. (RNS) 


Miscellany 


A new church building costing more 
than $52,000 was dedicated on the last 
Sunday in June at Thomson. The 
church, of Tennessee Crab Orchard 
stone, is erected on a park-like lot of 
more than two and one-half acres. The 
town is growing rapidly and significant 
industrial developments are taking 
place. . The Waycross church has 
voted to build on a new site, selling the 
present building. With a net increase 
last year of 84, the church now has 500 
members. . . The third annual synod’s 
Christian Conference for Negro Youth 
enrolled 54. This was sponsored again 
by the men of the synod. The 
Synod of Georgia has urged all sessions 
to choose their representatives to the 
meeting of synod (in Rome, Sept. 12) 
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60 days prior to the meeting so that 
committee reports may be sent to them. 
A special program for elders is being 
planned. 
EUGENE T. WILSON. 
Atlanta. 


New Orleans Council 


Makes Large Plans 


Louisiana News Letter 


A far-reaching program is being 
planned for and by the New Orleans 
Council of Churches under the direction 
of E. S. Lotspiech, the new executive 
secretary. The program includes exten- 
sive radio programs, the promotion of 
a laymen’s association, organization of 
a Sunday school superintendents’ coun- 
cil, schools for the training of church 
workers, exploration of the possibility of 
restoring weekday religious education. 
One of the chief attractions, however, is 
the ‘‘Public Festival of Faith’’ scheduled 
for October 29 when Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam will be the speaker. 


Episcopal Parochial Schools 
Are Said to Be Spreading 

Episcopal parochial schools are 
spreading throughout the South and 
their rapid growth during the past few 
years is ‘‘the church’s answer to a too 
materialistic public school system.’’ At 
least this was the contention of David 
C. Colony, rector of St. Martin’s Episco- 
pal church, Metarie, La., and newly- 
elected national president of the Epis- 
copal Parish School Association in a re- 


cent meeting in New Orleans. Mr. 
Colony said that during the last two 
years, 11 Episcopal schools have been 


established in Louisiana and ‘‘they are 
mushrooming throughout the nation, 
especially in the South.” Work has 
been started on a new $450,000 plant to 
be situated on a 300-acre tract on the 
outskirts of New Orleans. (RNS) 


Churches of the Synod 
Continue to Expand 

The St. Charles Avenue church, New 
Orleans, raised $156,359 for a new edu- 
cational building 
construction. 
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church, also in New Orleans, has been 
renovated inside and out and the build- 
ing next door has been purchased to 
care for the increased Sunday school at- 
tendance. The Gentilly church 
(New Orleans) has dedicated its new 


sanctuary. Following the dedication 
Sunday, John W. Melton, of Baton 
Rouge, conducted a week’s meeting. 


The Alexandria church will con- 
duct a $100,000 campaign this fall for 
a modern educational plant. 
Shreveport’s Fairfield Avenue church 
has seen its Sunday schol enrollment 
trebled in three years; building demands 
are pressing. . The Monroe church 
has completed an educational unit which 
will care for 631. . . Plans for a new 
building are being made by the Rayville 
church. 


Miscellany 
All conferences at Silliman College 
have been well attended. Pioneers of 
Louisiana Presbytery had 90; New Or- 
leans Presbytery, 120; Red River Pres- 
bytery at the new Camp Alabama, 110; 
the synod-wide youth conference, 196. 
.Among those scheduled to attend 
the World Christian Education Conven- 
tion in Toronto are Mrs. Verna Reece 
Currie, assistant religious education di- 
rector for the synod; C. Knox Poole, 
minister of the Third church, New Or- 
leans; D. J. Dessauer, chairman of the 
reugious education committee of New 
Orleans Presbytery, with his wife and 
son. Dunbar H. Ogden is retiring 
this month as pastor at Napoleon Ave- 
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nue, New Orleans, after a notable min- 
ALBERT B. LINK. 
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Lesson Text: 


Of all the prophetic figures that live 
for us in the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, no one has so completely cap- 
tured the imagination of the world as 
Elijah. He is held in reverence today 
py the adherents of three great re- 
ligions —Jews, Mohammedans and 
Christians. Some Jews and Arabs be- 
lieve that his spirit even now haunts 
the earth, and that at times he still 
appears, as he did when he rebuked 
Ahab for his sin. Christians admire 
him for what he was, a fearless cham- 
pion of the right, a man who in a time 
of national crisis stood up and con- 
tended single-handed for his God. In 
order to understand the significance of 
his life we need to review briefly the 
history of the Northern Kingdom. 

Jeroboam, their first king, taught Is- 
rael to worship God under the form of 
the golden calves. In the next 30 
years, four rather insignificant kings 
followed Jeroboam on the throne, all 
of whom continued the religious policy 
which he had established. Then came 
Omri, a strong king, who set up the 
first stable dynasty that Israel had 
known, but he too continued to wor- 
ship the golden calves. 

Omri was succeeded by his son Ahab, 
a strong warrior, who waged success- 
ful war against Syria and was capable 
also as an administrator. But he was 
morally weak and seems to have been 
completely dominated by his strong and 
uuscrupulous wife. This woman, Jez- 
ebel, was the daughter of the king of 
3idon. She was a worshipper of Baal, 
whose worship was an immoral fertil- 
ity cult which made no ethical demands 
of its followers but rather intensified 
their natural sensuality. Through her 
nachinations Ahab introduced the wor- 
ship of this Syrian Baal into Israel. 
It became the worship of the court, and 
it was not long before this religion bade 
fair to displace the pure and more 
austere religion of the one true God in 
the hearts of the people. 

Then Elijah came upon the scene. 
He saw, if no one else did, that the 
conflict between Jehovah and Baal was 
no mere affair of politics or patriotism 
—but a conflict between two opposite 
religious principles, one of which could 
not exist alongside the other: on the 
one hand, the immoral nature-religion 
of Canaan, and on the other, the ethi- 
sal religion of Israel. 


I. Elijah’s First Blow, I Kings 17 


The author of I Kings tells us noth- 
ing about Elijah, except that he came 
from Tishbet in Gilead. Gilead was 
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Elijah, a Courageous Prophet 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 6 


I Kings 18:30-39 


the wild, unsettled country east of the 
Jordan, and Elijah impresses us as a 
man rugged as the country in which 
he was reared. He seems to have lived 
in obscurity, one of the humbler citi- 
zens of the land, till the growth of 
Baal worship under royal patronage in- 
duced him to protest. 

Once he reached this decision he lost 
no time in delay. With that eaglelike 
swiftness which characterized all his 
movements he appeared abruptly in the 
presence of Ahab and said: ‘‘As Jeho- 
vah the God of Israel liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be dew 
nor rain these years, but according to 
my word.’’ Baal was a sun-god. His 
worshippers thought he sent both the 
dew and the rain. Elijah said in effect, 
I will prove the impotence of your God, 
that Jehovah alone liveth, that he only 
is God. Cry to Baal as long as you 
will, the sun will shine unhindered, the 
clouds will withhold the dew and the 
rain until I, in Jehovah’s name, speak 
the word. 

Before the surprised king could re- 
cover from his stupefaction, Elijah was 
gone. He knew that it would not be 
safe for him to remain west of the 
Jordan, so he returned to Gilead, the 
wild, rugged land in which he was 
Here he found a secure hiding 
place by the brook Cherith, one of the 
water courses flowing into the jordan 
from the east. 

When Jezebel heard 
escape she was furious. 
general massacre of the prophets of 
Jehovah, and all might have been 
slaughtered in cold blood, if Obadiah, 
the king’s steward, had not concealed 
a hundred of them in two caves, where 
he continued to supply them with bread 
and water. Meanwhile Elijah was fed 
by ravens, who brought him flesh and 
bread, both morning and evening. 

Ravens are scavengers. Jews re- 
garded them as unclean. That Elijah 
should have been fed by such birds 
seems most extraordinary. Some Bible 
students point out that Hebrew words 
were written originally without vowels. 
Vowel points were added centuries later 
and are not a part of the inspired rec- 
ord. Add different vowel points to the 
original Hebrew word and it would 
mean people of the city of Orbo, or 
Arabians, i. e., dwellers in the steppes. 
It may be, says W. E. Barnes, that 
simple desert dwellers were the proph- 
et’s providers. Other Bible students 
regard this interpretation as “a ration- 
alistic absurdity.’’ In any case, Elijah’s 
whole career is so steeped in the super- 


of Elijah’s 
She ordered a 


natural that 
apart from it. 

Many readers of the Bible regard the 
incident as one more illustration of 
God’s care for his own. Such, no doubt, 
it was, but only because God had a 
particular work for Elijah to do. He 
did not intervene to save his prophets 
from the murderous rage of Jezebel. 
Neither did he continue to provide in- 
definitely for Elijah. Water is fully as 
necessary as food, and gradually day 
by day the water in the bed of the 
ravine dwindled, until finally Elijah 
was forced to depart. 

Directed by God he went to Zare- 
phath, outside of Palestine altogether, 
a little town between Tyre and Sidon, 
on the coast of Philistia. Here he was 
led by the spirit of God to ask aid of 
a widow, gathering sticks outside the 
city gate. She granted very readily his 
request for water, but when he asked 
for food she was forced to reveal the 
absolute destitution to which she had 
been reduced. In the whole house there 
was meal for only one last little cake 
of bread. When that was gone she and 
her son must starve. 

Elijah then asked the woman to pre- 
pare food first for him, and then for 
herself and her child. He promised 
that if she would do this Jehovah would 
never allow her food to fail. The wo- 
man then ventured to feed Blijah out 
of her scanty store, and the account 
tells us how Elijah’s promise was liter- 
ally fulfilled. Later, when her son fell 
sick and died, Elijah prayed to God and 
life was restored to the wasted body. 
Now the woman was fully convinced 
that Jehovah was the true God and that 
Elijah was his prophet. 

We are apt to marvel at the wonder- 
ful miracles that Elijah is said to have 
performed. Jesus saw it in another 
light. When, at the close of his first 
sermon in Nazareth, his hearers wished 
him to do the wonderful works he had 
done in Capernaum, He replied: “Of 
a truth I say unto you there were many 
widows in Israel in the days of Elijah, 
when the heaven was shut up three 
years and six months, when there came 
a great famine over all the land, and 
unto none of them was Eiljah sent, but 
only to Zarephath, in the land of 
Sidon” (Lk. 4:25-26). 

The two incidents in chap. 17 illu- 
strate God’s care for his own, often dis- 
played in marvelous ways and, in addi- 
tion, the breadth of his sympathy, the 
wideness of his love, visited upon those 
who do not belong technically to his 
mold. Can God’s providential care still 
be counted on? Does his care extend to 
those who have not learned to call upon 
his name? 


it cannot be understood 


II. Elijah’s Second Blow, Chapter 18 


The story here is so graphically told 
and is so well known that comment 
seems superfluous. 

Three years have gone by, during 
which time the heavens have remained 
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locked and the land has suffered in- 
creasingly from the terrible drought. 
At the end of this time Elijah appeared 
to Obadiah, the king’s steward, and 
had him announce his presence to the 
king. No doubt a great throng was 
on hand to witness the meeting of the 
angry monarch and the _ fearless 
prophet. In the presence of these many 
witnesses, Elijah then challenged the 
prophets of Baal to a mighty contest 
on Mount Carmel. This was a moun- 
tain in the north of Israel, jutting out 
into the Mediterranean Sea. It was not 
far from Sidon, from which city the 
worship of Baal had been introduced 
into Israel. Adherents of both religions 
regarded it as sacred to their gods. It 
was then the most fitting arena in tne 
country for the stirring drama which 
was to be enacted. 

Here Elijah called upon the assem- 
bled Israelites to choose between Jeho- 
vah and Baal. The people, however, 
were undecided. They were not will- 
ing to make a decision. It shows how 
far the cancer had eaten into the heart 
of the nation. Perhaps they felt that 
they could be worshippers of both Baal 
and Jehovah. There was no need for 
a decision between the two. 


Elijah then proposed a decisive test. 
A sacrifice should be prepared. The 
God who sent fire down from heaven 
should be accepted as the true God of 
Israel. Baal was the sun-god. It was 
therefore a supremely fair test. The 
people could understand this and thus 
they accepted it. We are not told how 
it appealed to the prophets of Baal 
No other alternative was left to them. 
They were forced to accept. 

From morning until evening the four 
hundred and fifty priests of Baal im- 
plored their god to ignite their sacrifice. 
Hour after hour they leaped or danced 
in religious frenzy about the altar. 
The taunts of Elijah stung them into a 
frenzy. They cried aloud and cut them- 
selves with knives and lances till the 
blood gushed out. Not until they were 
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utterly exhausted did they finally de- 
sist. 

Then Elijah called quietly upon his 
God: ‘Hear me, 0 Jehovah, hear me, 
that this people may know that thou, 
Jehovah, art God.” Fire came down 
from heaven and the sacrifice was con- 
sumed. The people were convinced. 
They fell on their faces and cried, ‘‘Je- 
hovah, he is God.” 

Elijah determined to make his victory 
complete. He said, ‘‘Take the prophets 
of Baal; let not one of them escape.” 
And they took them; and _ Elijah 
brought them down to the brook Kishon 
and slew them there. This action was 
not commanded by God. We do not 
need to justify it. Elijah shames us 
by his loyalty to Jehovah, but he does 
not always reflect the spirit of Christ. 
Before Jesus came, believers in the one 
true God could act in ways not per- 
missible since he brought grace and 
truth into the world. 

Now that Israel had accepted Jeho- 
vah, there was no need for the drought 
to continue. While Ahab went up to 
feast and drink, Elijah went up into 
the mountain to pray. In answer to his 
request the rain came, Ahab drove back 
to Jezreel, a distance of seventeen 
miles. The prophet ran as a courier 
before his chariot for the whole dis- 
tance, an athletic feat that must have 
left him worn and exhausted. 


lll. The Counter-Blow of Jezebel, 19:1-8 


Elijah felt confident that his great 
victory on Mount Carmel insured the 
victory of Jehovah over Baal through- 
out Israel. But he did not reckon on 
the furious zeal, the subtle cunning of 
his arch enemy, Jezebel. When she 
heard the news she sent word to Elijah, 
“So let the gods do to me and more 
also, if I] make not thy life as the life 
of one of them by tomorrow about this 
time.”’ She did not really intend to 
kill him; if she had she would have 
done so without sending him any warn- 
ing. Quite evidently her real purpose 
was to frighten Elijah out of the coun- 
try. If she had killed the prophet he 
would have died a popular hero. If 
she could induce him to flee, he would 
by this act throw away the fruits of 
his victory. Jezebel was a very clever 
She knew the best way to ad- 
vance Baal’s cause was to discredit the 
champion of Jehovah. 

It is more difficult to understand why 
the heroic Elijah should suddenly give 
way to blind panic. We note for one 
thing, however, that he was physically 
weary. One cannot cope with one’s fears 
when he is tired. Then too there was 
a natural reaction from his great effort 
on Carmel. His mind had heen keyed 
up to the supreme effort of his life, his 
nerves had been taut. When he got 
back safely to Jezreel after his long 
run, he was let down. Jezebel’s mes- 
sage reached him at the psychological 
moment. 

The prophet did not wait to see if 
Jezebel were speaking the truth. He 


woman. 


arose and went for his life; nor did he 
slacken his efforts till he came to 
Beersheba, a hundred miles to the 
South. Beersheba belonged to Judah, 
but even here Elijah did not feel really 
safe, for Judah, under Jehosaphat, was 
closely bound to Israel. His servant 
was too tired, we may surmise, to jour- 


Do not fail to read— 
CHAPLAINS OF THE STATUS QUO 
by 
Kenneth J. Foreman 


Page 9, this issue 


ney further, but Elijah went for a whole 
day on through the wildness till he 
dropped from sheer exhaustion. Then, 
utterly discouraged, he prayed that he 
might die. 

How can we explain the prophet’s 
great despondency? After all, his ex- 
perience was not dissimilar to our own. 
Elijah was tired, he was hungry, he 
was alone; he felt that he had failed 
utterly in his great hopes; there was 
no new work to distract his mind. One’s 
attitude toward life is influenced by 
such factors. 

Notice how Elijah escaped from his 
despondency. First, he went to sleep. 
Then he ate a nourishing meal. Things 
began to look different. Then he went 
to Horeb (Sinai) to renew his fellow- 
ship with God. As the stood in the 
mouth of the cave he was made to re- 
alize that God had almighty power at 
his disposal (the wind, earthquake, and 
fire) but that he chooses to work 
through men who will listen to his still, 
small voice in their hearts; that past 
victory and past defeat must be for- 
gotten as he carried on the work which 
yod had given him to do.  Blijah’s 
black mood, Elijah’s cowardice, had 
gone, seemingly for good. 

Is it natural that we should become 
discouraged at times? Can men of 
lofty ideals and aims avoid a sense of 
failure? Is it right for us to yield to 
moods of despondency? ‘‘What causes 
such black moods to descend upon us 
at times? How can they be cured? Is 
the cure partly physical? If so, is it 
right for a Christian to make wrong 
use of food or drink, to deny himself 
the proper amount of sleep, to take his 
worries to bed, to refuse to take the 
proper amount of exercise or recrea- 
tion? Is it a positive duty for a Chris- 
tian to take a proper care of his body? 
In what does such care consist? Is the 
cure for despondency physical only or 
also mental and spiritual? Do Chris- 
tians have a right to be discouraged 
about the world outlook? In what 
ways are men being called upon to 
choose today between Jehovah and 
Baal? 

(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. By 
Dorothy L. Sayers. Harper and Bros., 
New York. 339 pp. $3.75. 

This story of the life of Christ was 
written in twelve episodes for radio 
presentation in England. The author, 
known principally as a writer of mys- 
tery stories, has brought to this series 
of plays great care for detail and con- 
sistency in characteristics of persons. 
The reading of this book gives new 
meaning primarily to the reality of 
events in the life of Christ, the person- 
alities of the disciples, and the purpose 
ot Christ as contrasted with others’ ideas 
of his task. 

Since the presentations call for the 
role of Christ, they probably have little 
value for our churches for actual plays 
to be produced. They also have little 
value as individual episodes, for each 
builds upon the former. 

The book, however, has tremendous 
value to a group desiring to read these 
plays aloud over a period of time for 
their devotional worth. The primary 
use to which this book with its fresh 
approach may be put is for personal 
reading. For anyone interested in still 
further insight into the deeper mean- 
ing of the life of Christ, this book is a 
significant new publication. 

HENRIETTA (Mrs. D. D.) 
WILKINSON. 
Amelia, Va. 





FREEDOM AND FAITH. By Samuel 
M. Shoemaker. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 125 pp. $1.75. 

A delightful and needed book for our 
generation. The author, through the 
use of facts, shows how freedom is ab- 
solutely dependent on Christianity. The 
reading of this book should be a ‘‘must”’ 
for members of churches, civic clubs, 
lodges, and especially the American 
Legion. It is true and concise state- 
ment of what real Americanism is. 

STEPHEN T. HARVIN. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


OUR JERUSALEM. By Bertha Spaf- 
ford Vester. Doubleday & Co., New 
York. 332 pp. $4.00. 

“Our Jerusalem” is the autobiography 
of Bertha Spafford Vester, who, with 
her deeply religious parents, went to 
live in Jerusalem in 1881. Her parents 
founded there the American Colony, 
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made up of a group of Christians who 
hoped to find peace of mind and of 
soul, in caring for the sick, feeding the 
hungry, and housing the homeless. 
There for three generations this family 
lived peacefully with Christians, Arabs, 
and Jews—except for the American Con- 
sul! The weakness of the book lies 
in the author’s detailed account of this 
ancient feud. One could wish that she 
had put her entire emphasis on the in- 
teresting people whom she knew inti- 
mately, and the history which she helped 
to create, as she lived her life in this 
Holy City, under the Turks, through two 
World Wars, under the British Mandate, 
and the present state of Israel. 
MARSHALL C. DENDY. 
Orlando, Fla. 
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These Sought a Country. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. Harper & Bros. $1.75. 

Modern Parables. Fulton Oursler. 
Doubleday & Co. $1.75. 

Principles of Biblical Interpretation, 
Louis Berkhof. Baker Book House. $2.50. 


Jerusalem. Trude Weiss Rosmarin. 
Philosophical Library. $2.75. 
PAMPHLETS 


When Loved Ones are Called Home. 
Herbert H. Wernecke. Baker Book House. 
60 cents. 

The International Trade Organization. 
Dept. of State Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Printing Office. 25 cents. 

Our World: Israel, (cut-out of the 
month). A village scene in miniature. 
‘Foster & Stewart Publishing Corp. 50c. 

The New Superintendent. Jack B. Mc- 
Michael. John Knox Press. 50 cents. 
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IOUISVILLE INSTITUTE FROM KOREA: The M. M. Millers 


Speakers scheduled for the sixth an- and the Howard B. Smiths arrived in 


MINISTERIAL 
nual pastors’ conference at Louisville Seattle by plane July 8, proceeding to 
MENTION Presbyterian Seminary, July 31-Aug. 4, Nashville. Expected to arrive July 22 


are: Wm. M. Elliott, Jr.. Wm. Foxwell jn San Francisco are: the Robert 
Albright, Wm. Douglas Chamberlain, Knoxes, S. Dwight Winn and Misses 
CHANGES Arnold B. Rhodes, Harry G. Goody- 

William A. Baine, Dallas, Texas, has koontz and Kenneth J. Foreman. 
accepted a call to the Bellaire, Texas, amen. 
church effective Oct. 1. Address: 4902 MISSIONARY RETURNS 


Linden. , eee Mrs. Ross Dies in Mexico 
Kenneth G. Phifer, Rock Hill, S. C.. J. Kemp Hobson, missionary to the 


(Oakland Avenue church) has accepted Belgian Congo, and Mrs. Hobson are Mrs. H. L. Ross (Elizabeth McRae), 
a call to the Old Presbyterian Meeting back in this country. Mrs. Hobson re- missionary to Mexico for 39 years, died 
House, Alexandria, Va., effective Sept. °® underwent a serious operation in Morelia July 8. Dr. Ross and their 
1. and is in a Richmond hospital. Mr. son, Dr. J. Hervey Ross who is in charge 

Benjamin A. Lynt, assistant pastor of Hobson’s address is 1208 Rennie Ave., of the hospital in Morelia, continue 
the Georgetown church (USA), Wash- Richmond 27, Va. their service in Mexico. 


ington, D. C., is the new pastor of the 
Second church, Alexandria, Va. 


Thompson E. Davis from Southern 
Pines, N. C., to Marion, Va., after August 1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1950 


1. 








Emily Winn, Anna McQueen, Mary L. 





Wm. B. Lowrance from Jennings, La., 
to First church, Port Gibson, Miss., 
August 1. as material, of divine relations as well as human, 

James B. MacLeod from Charlotte, N. ; , as 
C., to First church, North Wilkesboro, to train for life and the art of living. 
N. C., August 1. 

M. H. Knox from Baton Rouge, La., ‘ 
to 503 W. Main St., Waxahachie, Texas. EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 


Wm. H. Kryder from Athens, Ga., to HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 
43 N. Main St., Abbeville, S. C. 


John Oliver Nelson from New York, 
N. Y., to 409 Prospect St., New Haven 
11, Conn., where he will become a mem- H 
ber of the faculty of the Yale Divinity out wes ern d Emp IS 
School. 

C. H. Rowan from Indian Trail, N. 
C., to RFD 2, Waxhaw, N. C. 

Robt. M. Hamilton, formerly at genuine and excellent education in the 
Laurel Hlil, Fla., has begun his new 
work at the Riceboro, Ga., and Bryan 
Neck churches. Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 

W. Ted Fix, Fordyce, Ark., has re- 
signed his pastorate effective July 31 
because of ill health and will move to 


= wey DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


. Tackett from Waxhaw, N. C., to eS 

Newton, Miss. , * 
oe et | Builds 
DEATH : B 
a. i : & iti j 
Hugh Thomson Kerr, 79, died June en y For Citizenship 

27. Dr. Kerr was pastor of the Shady- be oo ie ee! ° For the Church 
side Presbyterian Church (USA), Pitts- “ae eat ® For Tomorrow 
burgh, Pa., for 32 years. He was mod- - - ‘ ‘ 
erator of the 1930 General Assembly. John R. Cunningham, President 
Among other books, he was the author 
of Faith and Life, a commentary on the 


“Brief Statement of Faith,’’ used in ] | 
many communicants’ classes and others. S I] ; AN CO EGE 
OUR CHURCH’S , @Have you as a Southern 


: Presbyterian and a loyal 
ONLY SCHOOL wr Christian ever done any- 
P thing directly and person- 
FOR NEGROES ally for Stillman? 
eWhy not write Stillman 


As fares Stillman, so PEI “ in your will? 
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Negro people. sonal contribution, today? 
Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


AIM: To instill the idea of spiritual values as well 











Outstanding faculty and equipment for 


finest Christian tradition. 





























Red Springs, N. C. 


A rich educational experience 


in a 
or Military high school and junior college for boys. Engineering, Pre-Medicai, Pre- 
Joyous Christian atmosphere Law, Business Administration, Physical Education. Individual attention and super- 
vised study. Modern dormitories and equipment. Reservations now being received 
Marshall Scott Woodson for school year beginning September 18. Write: 


President The Registrar; Schreiner Institute; Box U; Kerrville, Texas. 
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